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passages is that of the breaking down of the obstinate pride which
in all of us makes it difficult for us to admit that we have been
mistaken on an important issue, by the sheer force of convincing
argument, but a breaking down which was so complete that
Calvin felt compelled to ascribe it to the agency of God. Thirdly,
we are probably justified, although here we must rely on the
letter to Sadoleto, in thinking that the essential change of mind
which Calvin's conversion meant to him was the abandonment
of the idea that salvation could be obtained by means of one's
own works or merits, and the adoption of the idea that it required
surrender to, and trust in, the Grace of God,1 Fourthly, it meant
also, if we may again trust the letter to Sadoleto, a recognition
that the Papal power was not founded on or set up by the Bible;
but in any case this recognition did not at the time occupy a very
prominent place in his mind. Fifthly, there is perhaps a hint at
the beginning of the passage quoted from the Letter that at the
time in question he belie ed the Roman Church to accept the
authority of the Scriptures, but held that it misinterpreted them.
Further, a very tentative suggestion may be made that Calvin's
later doctrine of the 'testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum? was
wholly or partly based on his own experience of the work of the
Spirit at the time of his conversion. If this suggestion were
corrects his exposition of that doctine would tell us things about his
conversion which we should very much like to know. But it is,
of course, based on mere conjecture and cannot be made the basis
of any argument. In any case, however true it was, it would not
prove that Calvin was yet devoting his mind to the problem of
authority.
And, in general, our investigations up to this point lead us to
conclude that Calvin, even as a result of his conversion, did not
realize that the issue between him and the Roman Church was
even partly concerned with the question of authority, and that
certainly before that time he was wholly unaware of the fact.
But he was already assuming, at least dimly, that the Bible's
authority was high. The exact part which he played in the affair
of Cop's Rectorial Address, taking place, as we think, not so very
long after his conversion^ is impossible to determine. It has been
widely supposed by Protestant historians that he actually wrote
the Address, but this supposition is based on very inadequate
evidence. Beza's second Life of Calvin (1575) states that he did
1 So Th. Werdermann, Cdknns Lehre mi der Kirche in ihrer geschicMichen Entwicklwg
(Elberfeld, 1909).